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LETTER I. 


Birmingham, 10 mo. 12, 1832. 


HAVING, in company with my friend the Reverend William Whewell, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, spent a few weeks in examining the ecclesias- 
tical Hdifices in Picardy and Normandy, and having conferred with Messrs. 
Le Prevost of Rouen, De Caumont of Caen, and Lambert of Bayeux, all 
active and zealous Members of the Society of Antiquaries of Normandy, I 
am desirous of laying before the Society some account of the results of this 
examination, if the Society think it worthy of their notice. 

I propose dividing the subjects into a series of short Papers, each of which 
may, in some degree, be considered complete in itself; and be of such a 
length only as may excite, but not fatigue, the attention. 

In the present Communication I intend to state the extent of country 
visited, the number and character of the Buildings examined, and a few 
general remarks on the more striking differences which at once attract atten- 
tion in passing through Picardy and Normandy. 

In the first edition of my Essay on English Architecture, published in 
1817, I remarked, that “in every instance which had come under my 
notice of buildings on the continent, a mixture, more or less exact or 
remote, according to circumstances, of Italian composition, in some part or 
other is present ; and that I had little doubt that a very attentive examina- 
tion of the continental buildings called Gothic, would enable an architect 
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to lay down the regulations of the French, Flemish, Spanish, German, and 
Italian Styles which were in use when the English flourished in England ;” 
and it is with great pleasure I find myself enabled, by this journey, to go 
some way towards this conclusion with respect to that part of France, at 
least, which was included in this tour. 

The line of country visited may be thus briefly intimated : 

From Dover to Calais, Boulogne, Abbeville, Amiens, Beauvais, Rouen, 
Jumieges, Evreux, Lisieux, Caen, Bayeux, St. Lo, Coutances, Carentan, 
Isigny, Honfleur, Pont Audemer, Caudebec, Lillebonne, Harfleur, Havre 
de Grace, and thence to Southampton. 

In the course of the journey, Notes were taken of 

4, Edifices of Roman work, or of dates before anno 1000; 
14 Cathedrals, or Collegiate Churches ; 
43 Larger Churches in Towns ; 
50 Smaller Churches in Towns and Villages ; 
14 Domestic Edifices and Civil Edifices ; 
6 Smaller Edifices, Shrines, and Details. 

In this number of above one hundred churches, only nine ancient Fonts 
were discovered, all the rest which were seen being modern, and mostly of 
one species of marble called, in Normandy, [Flemish marble, but we had no 
clear account whence it came. 

With respect to the general features of difference striking an English 
eye on visiting the Ecclesiastical buildings in Picardy and Normandy, the 
most prominent are, 

ist. The want of clearness of outline ; occasioned by the great breadth of 
the large Churches, from their mostly having two aisles on each side the 
nave, and the great magnitude and grouping of the flying buttresses. Of 
this want of outline, perhaps the Cathedral of Beauvais (though it has very 
fine portions) is the most conspicuous example; for having no nave, only 
choir and transepts, it looks at a distance a heavy lump; and it is only when 
near enough to distinguish some of its admirable details that it can be 
properly appreciated. 

2nd. The great interior height of the nave, and often of the ailes, in 
proportion to their breadth ; this feature, though not constant, is very 
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general, and is often from one and a half to nearly double the usual English 
proportions of height, as compared to breadth. 

8rd. ‘The very general termination of the east end of large churches (and 
also very many small ones) in a circular or polygonal apsis; this, with the 
chapels and aile surrounding these apses, tends very much (aided by the 
lofty and extensive flying buttresses) to give that lumpishness mentioned 
above. 

4th. Another, though not perhaps so prominent a feature, is the greater 
height of the windows from the floor. In only one or two at most of the 
whole number of churches inspected, could the windows be looked into by a 
person outside. 

All these differences from English appearances are very prominent, and 
strike the eye at once of the most rapid and inexperienced traveller; but 
the others, which we have yet to enumerate, are equally noticeable to the 
eye accustomed to the examination and comparison of details. 

Of these minor differences may be stated, 

1st. The unfinished or irregular terminations of towers ; sometimes two 
nearly alike, but with different tops; sometimes one tower despoiled of its 
ancient cornice, parapet, and pinnacles, and a very ugly modern slate roof 
put on it. Jam not sure that we saw more than one or two towers in the 
whole line which were perfect in these respects, and many were terminated 
in a way which, though not unknown in England, is very uncommon, viz. 
the tower on two sides has high gables, and is roofed from these with a 
common house ridge roof. ‘This sort of roof is called a pack-saddle roof. 
This unsightly mode seems to be often criginal, but perhaps as often a 
mutilation. ‘The stone spires, which are numerous, are more fortunate and 
in general tolerably preserved. 

9nd. The total absence, in all our route, of a cut battlement, either real, 
when used as a parapet, or apparent, when used ornamentally. 

One small piece, apparently very recent, on a wall in the court of the 
Bishop’s palace at Evreux, was the only portion we saw. Plain parapets 
are common, and perhaps pierced parapets in good churches still more so ; 
but there are still very many village churches with dripping eaves. 
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3rd. The very great predominance of wheel windows, most of them 
large and of elaborate tracery. 

4th. The smallness of the exterior bases and their very trifling projection 
is remarkable, as is also the great boldness and projection of the few which 
form exceptions to this rule. 

All the above are differences constantly occurring and very apparent ; 
but there are many more to be stated, when we come to compare edifices of 
similar dates and characters, as worked at the same time in each country. 

It may be proper in these preliminary remarks to state, that in order to 
prevent confusion I call the entrance end of a church the west, and the 
altar end the east: but that, in very many instances, churches in our route 
were found built so much across the compass, that it is sometimes difficult 
to make out which is east, as the number of central towers in small churches 
not cruciform, is considerable. In the city of Caen this deviation is so 
great that some of the churches are in this respect directly opposed to 
others. 

As the nature of the stone used in the districts which we have examined, 
seems to have had considerable influence on the design of many churches, 
and particularly on the ornamental parts, it will be right to notice that from 
Abbeville to Evreux, and perhaps even further, the larger churches are 
composed of a white stone, which may be scratched by the nail, and works 
very easily, yet seems of great durability; as works of great delicacy, ex- 
ecuted four and five hundred years ago, and even more, are now quite fresh 
and perfect. 

‘This stone seems a sort of indurated chalk, and is of different hardness in 
different places; it is mixed in buildings with some of the oolites from 
Caen and other places, and is singularly adapted for the rich and elabo- 
rate tracery, niche-work, foliage, and other embellishments of the later 
French styles. 

About Caen and Bayeux that beautiful stone called Caen stone, of which 
so much was once brought to England, is generally used; and of it or 
similar stone is much of the early Norman work constructed, some of which 
is as perfect as when first cut. 

In the village churches we find stone of various descriptions ; sandstone, 
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limestone, and other stones of the locality, used mixed with the Caen and 
other stones of that description, which are used for the mouldings and 
more delicate portions of the building. 

At Amiens and some other places, a very hard dark stone has been used 
for plinths and bases. I’rom Bayeux to Coutances, a hard stone of very 
slaty texture is used in small pieces, little larger than the pieces of ragstone 
used in Northamptonshire, at Brixworth, and other places. 

In several village churches and the smaller churches in towns, this slaty 
stone and other materials are laid in the way called herring-bone masonry ; 
but this construction does not seem always to be very ancient. 

Having thus described the route taken, and noticed such matters as apply 
pretty much to all the buildings visited, I intend in future papers to enter 
into particular descriptions and comparisons. 

I remain, thine truly, 


THOMAS RICKMAN. 


LETTER II. 


I now resume the account of the Buildings, &c. in Normandy and 
Picardy, and have taken the [fonts I have found, for the subject of the pre- 
sent communication. 

In the whole number of churches visited (upwards of one hundred) only 
nine ancient Fonts were seen so as to be drawn; there might be a few more 
in churches we could not get into, but judging from what we did find, I 
apprehend not many. 

A large number of the Fonts, whether ancient or modern, have covers ; 
most of which are poor and plain, and in general, carefully locked. As be- 
fore noticed, nearly all the modern Fonts are of marble; mostly of one 
description, called Flemish marble ; they are very commonly oval, and some 
are divided into two basins .by a division of marble. 
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Of the nine Fonts, I now exhibit sketches (see Plate X.): they-are not, 
perhaps, quite exact representations, but are, I trust, near enough to be 
understood. ‘Taking them, as near as may be, in their apparent on of 
dates, they are: | 

Ist. Breteutl, between Amiens and Beauvais. ‘This Font is ofa ‘sliape 
not uncommon in England; it has a large central bowl, with twelve small 
shafts and capitals with plain leaves, and the base so common in Early Iing- 
lish work. This Font is in very good preservation, and the tool marks 
visible, but it is painted. 

2nd. Subles, between Bayeux and St. Lo. ‘The character and shape of 
this Font are not uncommon in England; its form is graceful and simple, 
and its mouldings, and the arrangements at the corners of the foot, give its 
date. : 
3rd. Vaucelles, near Bayeux, and not far from Subles. This Font very 
much resembles the last, but from its mouldings seems a little later. 

4th. S¢. George de Bocherville, near Rouen. ‘This is a large and very 
fine Norman church, with much of later work in various parts, with which 
this 'ont harmonizes: here, as in the two last noticed fonts, there is a plain 
bowl on an upright foot; but diversified here by having some of the parts 
octagonal, instead of being all circular, as in the two last. 

5th. JSumieges, the parish church near the Abbey, not far from Rouen. 
This Font is a curious one, being very different in shape from any of the 
former examples, and harmonizing with various fonts of the same shape in 
Lincolnshire and some other counties. It is also cut in the same way with 
flat fillets and shallow pannels, with plain slopes for mouldings, and the. pan- 
nelling varied in the different sides. The font at Haydor, in Lincolnshire, 
is much like this. I consider this font clearly of Decorated character. : 

6th.. Duclair,.on the Seine near Rouen. ‘This church is a curious one 
of various dates, so that it is not very easy to make out the date of the Font 
by analogy. . The hour-glass shape of this font has few, if any, resemblances 
in England; its mouldings are not.very decisive, but I think it as late, if 
not later than the last example. It.may even be later still; but I have’ no 
reason to think it modern. a 

7th. Carentan, between Coutances and Cherbourg. I measured this. sion 
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carefully, and have drawn it geometrically to a scale of one inch to a foot. 
It is composed of several pieces, and may possibly be composed of several 
fragments ; it is circular, and looks very much as if the font had been re- 
versed, and the bowl added at a later date. Anomalies not uncommon in 
England, of which achurch in York has a font which is a curious instance. 

Sth. ffs, near Caen. The shape of this Font is not very uncommon in 
England, and it also by its form assimilates with the hour-glass shape at 
Duclair, but here the mouldings are clear and have an appearance of rather 
late Decorated character. 

9th. Haute Allemagne, the next parish to Ifs, and near Caen. ‘The form 
of this Font is still more common in England than the last; and, but that 
the neck moulding has a Decorated character, it might pass for an English 
Perpendicular font. I think it may be a little before, or perhaps a little 
after, A. D. 1400. 


I fear this account of I'rench Fonts will appear a very meagre one; but 
comprising, as it does, all the ancient ones I found, I shall feel very much 
obliged if any Members of the Society, who possess the means of enlarging 
the list, will favour me with a sight of their sketches, to enable me to add 
to the number, and thus aid me in making what I wish to do, a more minute 
and extensive comparison than has yet been made of English and French 
Architecture. 

T remain, thine truly, 


THOMAS RICKMAN. 


At Pont Audemer are two churches, St. Germain and St. Catherine. In 
the former is a large Font, which might be, and I am inclined to think was, 
ancient, but it was covered with a cloth. At St. Catherine’s, the greatest 
part of which is of very late date and very elaborate workmanship, the font 
is shut in a chapel, and [ could only see a small part of it below a cloth, and 
it appeared to be of the date and character of the church, but I could not 


see enough of it to draw it. 
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LETTER III. 


As the next subject in my comparison of the Architecture of England and 
part of France, I intend, in the present Paper, to submit to the Society a 
rapid view of my ideas on the progress of Architecture in England, from the 
occupation of the Romans to the period when the Italian style, again im- 
ported from Italy, drove out the execution, and for a time almost the study 
of the intermediate styles, of which so many excellent monuments are re- 
maining. 

I feel it necessary here to state, that for the sake of clearness, I must 
assume some dates of buildings, which I am aware I cannot prove by docu- 
mentary evidence, however well I may be convinced by analogy and a care- 
ful examination, that the dates are true. But on the subject of documentary 
evidence, though J have the highest respect for it, yet it very often happens 
that the most important point, viz. whether the building now existing is the 
one really referred to in the document, must, after all, rather be collected 
from inference or analogy, than be considered directly proved. 

On that part of our architectural history which follows the departure of 
the Romans from Britain, and which precedes the Norman Conquest, there 
is of course great obscurity; but, while in the days of Dr. Stukeley, Horace 
Walpole, &c. there appears to have been much too easy an admission of 
Saxon dates on the mere appearance of the semicircular arch, I think there 
has been of late perhaps too great a leaning the other way ; and because we 
cannot directly prove that certain edifices are Saxon by documentary evi- 
dence, we have been induced too easily perhaps to consider that no Saxon 
buildings did exist, and have not given ourselves the trouble sufficiently to 
examine our earlier Norman works to see if they were not some of them en- 
titled to be considered as erected before the Conquest. 

I confess I have myself been heretofore of this class of doubters as to 
Saxon dates; but having in various parts found buildings which are not 
Norman, and which, from their peculiar construction, cannot well be consi- 
dered either as modern, or as of any intermediate style, I think they must 
be anterior, and therefore entitled to be called Saxon. 
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I was much impressed by a conversation I had before my visit to France 
with an aged and worthy Dean, who was speaking on the subject of Saxon 
edifices, with a full belief that they were numerous. He asked me if I had 
investigated those churches which existed in places where Domesday Book 
states that a church existed in King Edward’s days, and I was obliged to 
confess I had not paid the systematic attention I ought to have done to this 
point ; and I now wish to call the attention of the Society to the propriety 
of having a list made of such edifices, that they may be carefully examined. 

Having premised thus much, | proceed to state what appears to me to 
have been the practical progress of Architecture in England. 

I think it is clear that nothing very good of Roman work ever existed in 
Britain ; all the fragments of architecture which have been discovered, 
whether large or small, whether the tympanum of a temple, as found at 
Bath, or small altars, as found in many places, I believe they were all defi- 
cient either in composition or execution, or in both; and none that I know 
of have been better, if so good, as the debased work of the Emperor Diocle- 
sian in his palace at Spalatro. -With these debased examples, we cannot 
expect that the inhabitants of Britain would (while harassed with continual 
intestine warfare) improve on the models left by the Romans. 

It is not now to be ascertained whether any examples of the actual use of 
columns with an architrave incumbent, were left by the Romans, but we 
have various examples of the plain arch with a pier; as a specimen, the 
north gate of Lincoln, now used as it was many centuries ago for a gate, 
is perhaps the most perfect. This plain square pier and a semicircular 
arch, I believe to have been imitated in the Saxon buildings, and this I 
find actually now a part of Brixworth church, with a bond tier of what we 
call Roman bricks (i. e. flat tiles) carried through the work. ‘This church 
has a curious window, in which is used a sort of pier or division, which is 
very rude, but has a resemblance to a Roman balustre. ‘This balustre leads 
to one or two other churches, particularly the tower of Barton on the Hum- 
ber (old church) in Lincolnshire, and Earls Barton in Northamptonshire ; 
these lead by other features to Barnack, St. Benet at Cambridge, a church 
in Oxford, Kirkdale, Laughton en le Morthen in Yorkshire, and Repton 
in Derbyshire, with a few other churches not yet sufficiently investigated, 
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but altogether affording a series of work evidently not Norman, and in 
many cases having Norman work in such positions as to show that they must 
be more ancient than Norman. 

I have heretofore met with many plain Norman shaped arches between 
the nave and chancel of small churches, which appeared from the mode of 
construction to be relics of a more ancient edifice, and I am sorry to say 
that many of these, from the impression of their being only rude specimens 
of Norman, I have neglected properly to note, or to examine whether they 
might not be Saxon. It is true that these sort of arches require careful 
investigation, for a plain arch on a plain pier continues all through the 
Norman style, and with a pointed arch in the next style. 

From this plain pier and arch, the gradation is practically easy to the 
Norman style; the round arch remains, the impost remains, and a very little 
alteration improves the rude shaft of the little chapel at Kirkdale, in York- 
shire, into the ordinary Norman capital, and I suspect that this change was 
clearly developed about the year 1000; but this is one of the dates I cannot 
prove at present by documentary evidence. 

The style which we designate as Norman is too well known to require 
much description. Evidently rude at first, it gradually softened its forms, 
multiplied its mouldings, and ultimately became in some examples almost 
gorgeous. ‘The west front of Lincoln Cathedral is a fine example of the 
early and late Norman contrasted ; the two side arches of the ancient front 
being evidently very early, and the great west door very late. 

Considering the Norman style as established, it is proper to notice how 
the plain square pier was altered : 

Ist. It was made round with an enriched capital, sometimes of small pro- 
jection, and a round abacus or cap moulding ; and sometimes with con- 
siderable projection, and a square abacus. ‘This pier we have in England of 
various heights ; at Norwich very short, at Gloucester and Tewksbury very 
long ; itis also worked with plain as well as enriched capitals, 

Qnd. The square pier was reduced in size, but added to on the sides or 
the back and front, sometiines on all of them, by square sinks with shafts of 
various dimensions ; and in a few instances with the sinks only without 
shafts. 
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3rd. In a very few instances, I believe octagon piers will be found of 
Norman character. 

The Norman enrichments of the capitals, mouldings, and other parts are 
too well known to need description ; but one Norman enrichment must be 
noticed, as it leads to a question upon which much has been written and 
little concluded. ‘This enrichment is the series of pannelling upon small 
piers, commonly called the intersecting arch. When once this ornament 
was used, the pointed arch was formed. Whoever also looks at a Norman 
groin, whether with or without ribs, must see an appearance of a pointed 
arch, and therefore I do not think it necessary to discuss the question of 
the introduction of the pointed arch here, as I know not that it can lead to 
any practical benefit. 

At whatever time this form was introduced, we find it curiously alter- 
nating with the semicircular one ; they are often used together; and 
towards the end of the style and the beginning of the next, we have Norman 
forms with Early English details, and Early English forms with Norman 
details frequently occurring ; and sometimes the forms and details are so 
mixed and jumbled as to make it very difficult to say to which style it be- 
longs. But this is the great secret of the advance of architecture in Eng- 
land. It is so imperceptible in its progress that a series of examples of parts 
and ornaments and mouldings might be made out, each of them hardly 
differing from its predecessor, yet at every ten or twelve steps showing a 
decided alteration. It was by this gradual alteration that I conceive our 
beautiful Early English style was formed; this style, after struggling hard 
in the circular vestibule of the Temple church, became in the eastern part 
a model of simplicity and beauty. 

Then also appeared Bishop Poore’s admirable edifice, Salisbury Cathedral, 
and that most valuable and numerous series of small churches which adorn 
almost every County in England. 

It is well to notice that the churches of this date, viz. from about 1220 to 
1300, or a little later, are remarkable not only for beauty and simplicity of 
design, but also for excellence of execution ; seldom indeed is an Karly 
English building seen without the best execution the material used is capa- 
ble of. : 
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How had this style been formed from the Norman ? 

ist. The small window of the Norman style enlarged and with a pointed 
head, became the simple but beautiful lancet window. The Norman double 
window with a shaft between, became imitated in the double lancet, and 
afterwards in the double window with piercing between. As the Norman 
style had its more numerous assemblage of windows, so had the early 
English. Each style its wheels ;—those of the former were small,—those 
of the latter, much enlarged, became the magnificent transept windows of 
York and Lincoln. 

Qnd. The piers were altered principally by an alteration of their mould- 
ings, but partly by a new and more elegant form. ‘The round pier con- 
tinued, the octagon pier also continued and increased in frequency in small 
buildings ; but in larger ones, the Norman square pier with shafts was 
changed into a bundle of shafts ; four, eight, or sometimes more were used, 
and often a circular centre with four or more detached shafts set round it: 
These clusters of shafts were mostly united by the mouldings of the capitals, 
and part or the whole of the base mouldings, and sometimes by interme- 
diate bands. : 

The deeply recessed arches of doors, &c. with shafts on the side, conti- 
nued, but the shafts became of more importance, having sometimes, in large 
doors, a double tier of free shafts, one tier behind the other. 

During this progress the mouldings were continually lightening and be- 
coming more delicate, with intricate small hollows, and small often repeated 
rounds, some plain and some filletted. 

The rude and stiff Norman foliage and ornaments became more delicate and 
natural, and near the end of the style the sculpture of every kind was most ex- 
quisite. I need only instance the effigy of King John, and those of some Bishops 
in Worcester Cathedral, and that singularly elegant band of foliage in the 
side doorways of the choir screen of Lincoln. Amongst these enrichments 
we must not forget that simple ornament so profusely scattered in some of 
the best buildings of this style in England—zthe toothed ornament ; all 
through the country is this enrichment seen, and it seems the regular grada- 
tion from the nail-head of the later Norman work, to the square flower of 
the next style. : 
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It is curious to remark that another peculiar characteristic of this style, 
is a series of moulding for the bases of shafts, piers, &c. which is an imita- 
tion of the regular attic base of the Italians, consisting like that of two 
rounds and a hollow, with interposed fillets; but with this difference, that 
the Italian base is very rarely, if ever, worked so that it will hold water in 
the hollow, while the Early English base is almost always worked so that it 
will hold water, whether used within the building, or in the open air; and 
its use is so general, that wherever it and the toothed ornament are used to- 
gether the style is most clearly made out. 

About, or in some places perhaps before, the year 1300, another gradual 
change in the windows had taken place; instead of two or three lancets 
divided by a portion of stone-work the thickness of the wall, and therefore 
keeping these lancets and any piercings between their heads distinct win- 
dows, there now appeared windows divided by real mullions, and the whole 
window surrounded by another general moulding of the nature of an archi- 
trave. ‘The heads of these windows were filled with geometrical figures, 
mostly circles, and a new species of ornament began to be used; at first 
sparingly, but afterwards generally, not only in windows but in pannelling: 
this was the insertion of a number of smaller arches with points, producing 
cuspidation or feathering, and thus introducing a new and elegant ornament 
into every portion of architectural composition ; and its gradual progress 
from the first sort of trefoil heads, where all the mouldings assume the shape, 
to its later character of a mere enrichment on one only of a series of mould- 
ings, is very curious. 

Thus gradual had been the preparation of that beautiful style, which a 
few years after 1300, appeared pretty much confirmed in England, the 
Decorated English style. As transitions from the last style to this, two 
buildings are so pre-eminent as to require notice: one, the ruins of St. 
Mary’s Abbey, York, is well known; but the other, the remains of the 
church at Newstead Abbey, has been comparatively little noticed for its 
architectural character: they are both so elegant as to deserve the closest 
examination and study, that their character may be properly known and 
appreciated. Beautiful as these edifices are, there seemed yet a graceful 
point wanting: these transition windows, and many of the early Decorated 
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works, have tracery which is mostly circles, trefoils, and other geometrical 
figures, giving a certain appearance of stiffness to the lines of otherwise very 
fine windows ; this geometrical tracery, though perhaps never entirely given 
up, was soon followed by tracery in which the lines are beautifully flowing, 
and window tracery seemed to have received its final polish ; and of course 
with window tracery, was included all heads of pannelling, heads of but- 
tresses, and other analogous enrichment. 

The windows in this style continued to be inlarged till at length five, six, 
seven, and eight lights were not uncommon; and in one instance (the east 
window of the Cathedral at Carlisle) nine lights were employed. ‘This last 
window is not only remarkable for its breadth and large size, but 1ts compo- 
sition is quite equal, if not superior, to any window of the style. We have 
very few wheel windows of this style. 

A further alteration of piers took place in this style: the octagon pier 
still continued to appear in small churches, and in a very few places a round 
pier may be met witli: but the capitals and bases shew the alteration in 
the date, and another alteration took place in larger churches. In the 
Norman square pier with shafts, the square faces were to the nave, the ailes, 
and to the arches; in the Early English style, the shafts were set in a circu- 
lar direction in large clustered piers, and now in the Decorated style the 
pier again became angular; but the angles of the square were set where the 
Norman faces were, and thus the pier becomes of a lozenge shape and of 
these piers the front angle shaft to the nave, sometimes runs up and becomes 
a groining shaft in the roof. In the Early English style, the shafts, whether 
of piers, doors, or niches, were mostly detached. Stability being required as 
well as lightness, these shafts were worked in the Decorated style, as parts 
of the series of mouldings, and not detached, thus adding much to the 
strength of the building; and this was the case not only with piers, but 
in the mouldings of doors, niches, and other analogous situations. The 
foliated capitals and other enrichments, became very elaborate but with in- 
creasing boldness, and while they will bear close examination they have their 
full effect at a distance. ‘The toothed ornament disappears with the Early 
English style; but in the latter part of that style, and the earlier part of the 
Decorated, a round flower with three or four leaves closed on a ball, and 
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well known by the name of the ball flower, became common, and was used 
in great profusion in some places. At Warmington, Northamptonshire, it 
is used in Karly English work with the toothed ornament, and at Ledbury, 
in good Decorated work, by itselfin great profusion. 

The toothed ornament was succeeded by the square flower we have men- 
tioned before, which is used of various sizes in various situations, with great 
enect. 

The Decorated style had the shortest reign, and its good examples are 
not so numerous, perhaps, as either of the other styles; but there still re- 
mains enough to form a very efficient study of this most valuable style; the 
most difficult truly to imitate, and equally difficult to describe in words. 
Although allowing of the introduction of profuse enrichment, it is not de- 
pendent thereon for its beauty; for the harmony of its proportions is such, 
that some of the plainest specimens are as satisfactory as the most enriched. 

Of this style the naves of York and Exeter Cathedrals are fine examples ; 
but there is one unmixed and very little mutilated example, which deserves 
to be better known than it is; this is the church of Heckington in Lincoln- 
shire, on the road from Sleaford to Boston; and in its vicinity are several 
other fine examples of the style, varying in date and character, but mixed in 
some instances with the earlier and later styles. 

I consider Gothic architecture in England at this time, about the end of 
Edward the Third’s reign, to have reached its best point. But there came 
another alteration, and this I conceive had its origin in practical arrange- 
ments, dependent on what seemed an increasing desire to have very large 
and lofty windows and openings. 

In many places the obtaining stone proper for the heads and mullions of 
very large windows, was, no doubt, in the then state of roads and other com- 
munications, a matter of some difficulty ; and towards the end of the reign 
of Edward the Third the new style began, and decidedly by the year 1400 
it was established. ‘The great distinction of this style from the last is the 
perpendicular lines of the windows and panelling, and the introduction of 
one or more transoms, with trefoiled or cinquetoiled heads to the lights at 
the transom. Jt is true that many domestic and castellated windows had 
before been worked with a transom, more often plain, but in a very few in- 
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stances (of which the very long two light windows of the Hall of the palace 
at Wells may be mentioned) with arches and featherings ; but these transoms 
now became general, and also a system of reducing the heads of windows 
and other places requiring tracery into small pannels, and producing orna- 
ment by a repetition of similar small pannels over all parts of the enriched 
surface. 

A much more general use of perpendicular and horizontal lines, either 
crossing each other, or stopt by each other, as each in turn became principal, 
was adopted; and in many rich buildings the pannels often became niches 
with ornamented canopies, sometimes pointed, sometimes square. 

One of the earliest and best specimens of this style is the north window, 
door, and niches of Westminster Hall; the peculiarities of the style, its mul- 
tiplied small buttresses to the niches, its shafts with capitals and bases partly 
round and partly octagon, its light pierced projecting canopies to the niches, 
its style of foliage, and in short, every distinctive feature, is fully brought 
forward in this early example, and it may be examined by, and compared 
with a very late example—Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, which is its near 
neighbour. It is true both these examples have had parts restored, but I 
believe both so restored that they may be compared with propriety; and 
their dates being clearly known, one in Richard the Second’s reign, the other 
in that of Henry the Eighth, the completeness of the style at first will, I 
think, be fully proved. 

Again we find an alteration in piers and arch mouldings, and indeed in 
the mouldings of the style generally, by the introduction of large hollows 
into the suites of mouldings. The round pier is very seldom, if ever, used; 
but the octagon pier is as frequent as heretofore, its base and capital being 
altered. The large pier is still lozenge form, and much resembles the pier 
of the last style, but in many instances is not a square lozenge, but flattened 
between the arches, becoming of greater dimensions north and south than 
east and west ; andin many instances there are no capitals, but the mould- 
ings run round the arch and are stopped by some of the base lines of the 
pier, and frequently having bases to the rounds, though they have no capitals. 

Another feature of this style is the introduction of the four-centered or 
Tudor arch: this appears to me to be the result of the practical effort to 
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give as much apparent height as possible, and also of the wish to groin parts 
of buildings much flatter than could be done with the ordinary arch of two 
centers. 

Although after the year 1500 a degree of debasement and want of pro- 
portion every now and then is evinced, yet the style could not be said pro- 
perly to be debased till the end of the reign of Henry the Eighth. But early 
in the reign of Elizabeth, true Gothic was mostly gone; Italian mouldings 
and the Italian orders began to be first mixed and then predominant; all 
the ornaments of the windows were gone, and the large square plain tran- 
somed window, sometimes flat and sometimes projecting as an oriel, became 
nearly universal. In the reign of James the First, the Italian orders were 
considerably used; but of what sort they were, the tower of the Schools at 
Oxford sufficiently may shew. I have met with one porch of a church 
dated 1636, and a portion of wood screen work, dated 1660, both of which 
are fairly designed and executed in the Gothic style; but they are solitary 
instances, and on the restoration of Charles the Second in 1660, Gothic 
architecture seems almost to have been forgotten; for till within a few 
years, with very little exception, the attempts at restoration have been very 
barbarous. 

Having thus very slightly sketched my ideas of the very gradual practical 
progress of Architecture in England, I propose in my next Paper to take the 
same rapid view of the Architecture of that part of France which has been 
before me in my late Tour, in order to enable me afterwards more minutely 
to compare and contrast the several styles, as they appear to have been 
worked at the same periods, in England and in France. 

{ am aware that in this Paper I have left out many peculiarities and dis- 
tinguishing features of the different styles; but I trust I have said enough 
distinctly to mark the styles when in their purity, and also their singularly 
gradual progress through both the advance and decline of Gothic Architec- 
ture, though it must be acknowledged that the decline was much more rapid 
than the advance. 


I remain, thine truly, 
THOMAS RICKMAN. 
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LETTER IV. 


Havine in my last Paper endeavoured to trace the succession of changes 
which took place in English Architecture from the time of the Romans til! 
a period in which Italian Architecture became common, I propose in my 
present communication to treat of the Architecture of a part of Hrance in 
the same way. It seems likely that the Romans left some better works 
in France than in England, for there is still remaining that beautiful spe- 
cimen of Corinthian called the Maison carré at Nismes. 

At Lillebonne, a Roman theatre has been within a few years discovered 
and laid open. 

At Bayeux, the pulling down some old houses has laid open for a short 
time (for other houses are building) a portion of the Roman wall of the city, 
within a few feet of which a fine gold medal of Valentinian was found. 

At Rouen is the church of St. Gervais, which is clearly made out by the 
French antiquaries to be about, if not before A.D. 350 for the crypt, and 
the upper part of the east end to be before A. D. 1000. 

At Beauvais is the remain called the Basse Giuvre, or Low Work, as com- 
pared with the very lofty work of the new choir. This is considered the 
remains of the ancient cathedral, and it stands where the nave of the present 
cathedral should stand. This building also the French antiquaries consider 
of a date before A. D. 1000. 

All this succession of building is of the same character ; all have tiers of 
Roman bricks, or tiles, running as bonds horizontally and round the arches 
in nearly all the examples. All have their arches plain semicircles, and all 
are built with small stones and very large joints. At the Basse Ctuvre at 
Beauvais, the lower arches remain ; they are perfectly plain and have plain 
square piers. At St. Gervais, Rouen, the crypt has a plain impost at the 
spring of the arch, much like that which continues with a plain arch almost 
as long as the semicircular arch itself remained. ‘The upper part of the east 
end of this church, over the crypt, has regular columns just engaged, per- 
haps three inches in a diameter of near two feet; they are about ten diame- 
ters high, have regular bases and capitals alternating Corinthian and Ionic ; 
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both capitals and bases are much mutilated, but can be made out; there is 
now no entablature. 

About the year 1000 there appears to have begun that style which may, 
I think, justly be called Norman; for under William the Conqueror and 
William Rufus, we have both in France and England a series of magnificent 
works in a style so much the same, that to an ordinary observer they would 
appear identical. 

The two buildings which have much engaged the attention of the French 
antiquaries from their different character,—the Abbeys of Jumieges and St. 
George de Bocherville,—appear to have been finished about, or soon after, 
1050. ‘They are clearly fully-formed Norman; but one of them, Jumieges, 
is remarkably plain, and the other much ornamented. 

On an attentive and careful examination of these edifices, I do not think 
there is any difficulty in considering them of the same date; some of their 
mouldings are nearly, if not quite, the same ; and the composition in both 
bold and simple. 

Shortly after these we have the magnificent churches at Caen: St. Nicho- 
las, now cavalry stables; Trinity Church, or the Abbaye aux Dames, now the 
chapel of the hospital; and St. Stephen’s Church, or the Abbaye aux 
Hommes. 

There are also many small churches in which Norman portions remain. 

It shonld be remembered that in speaking of these buildings it is only 
the Norman part which is spoken of, for almost all these churches have only 
a part Norman. At St. George de Bocherville, nearly the whole of the 
church is Norman, but the Chapter-house and other adjuncts are much 
later. At Jumieges only the nave and a few other small parts are Norman ; 
the choir of the Abbaye aux Hommes is much later. 

The character of the capitals is very various in these edifices, but hardly 
any of them are very materially different from those in England, except that 
a greater resemblance to regular Corinthian capitals is found; and at times 
an approach to Ionic. Very large and deep doors are not very common, 
but at St. George de Bocherville is a fine one. 

Straight-headed apertures under semicircular arches, are about as com- 
mon as in England ; and the zigzag, billet, fret, and other enrichments, are 
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much the same. Windows are some plain, some ornamented; many one 
lights, but some two lights, with the usual pillar centre, and the two round 
heads under one semicircular arch. 

It is just as difficult to ascertain the exact date of the introduction of the 
pointed arch in France as in England ; but when once it was introduced it 
was mixed with the semicircular one in a more capricious way than in Eng- 
land; for here there is a little consistency in its use when mixed with other 
shapes; but in I’rance its use seems to have been governed by no assignable 
rule, and frequently a pointed arch occurs at the very bottom of a building, 
and every thing above is Norman. Irom these circumstances I cannot but 
think that the use of the round arch, with Norman details, was continued 
there quite as late, if not later than in England. 

A claim has been set up by Monsieur de Gerville for a very early date for 
the Cathedral of Coutances ; but, having visited and carefully examined this 
cathedral, [ cannot consider it entitled to an earlier date than about 1220 or 
1230; and I think that any one acquainted with the architecture of England 
and Trance will consider it useless for Monsieur de Gerville to continue a 
claim which would, if proved, throw all our reasoning from the character 
of buildings into inextricable confusion. 

The French antiquaries, and principaily Mons. de Caumont, in his Essay 
in the Transactions of the Antiquarian Society of Normandy, have divided 
their styles in a way different from my own division ; but, as a very careful 
examination of the French monuments does not bear out that clear distinc- 
tion of the different dates which would be required for the adoption in Eng- 
land of all his divisions and their names, and as the principal points are co- 
incident in both countries (with the general correction I shall shortly state), 
I think it best to retain, as in England, the word Early, calling that style 
which began about 1200, and lasted till about 1800, Early French, to which 
those who wish to add Gothic, may add the term if it is any benefit. 

The next period, from 1300 to 1400, I call Decorated, as in Eugland; but 
the last period, after 1400, being in its arrangements so peculiar and so dif- 
ferent from our perpendicular style as to require a different and particular 
appellation, I take the name given it by Monsieur de Caumont, which is 
peculiarly applicable, and very easily understood by any one who will spend 
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a short time at Rouen only in examining the buildings of this style. Mons. 
de Caumont’s name is Flamboyant, alluding to the waving of a flame; and 
the tracery of the windows of this style (which are the great, but not the 
only distinguishing feature) gives very forcibly the idea of this waving in its 
dividing lines. 

I have been compelled in some degree to anticipate in the foregoing 
paragraph, in order to give at once the names I propose using; and here 
may perhaps be the best place to introduce the general corrective remark 
alluded to above. 

In England there are few whole edifices of one style only; and even 
where there has been a building carried on upon one plan to completion, 
we sometimes find that, though the plan is retained, either the forms or the 
mouldings of the portions executed at the later periods are more or less 
adapted to the style then prevalent. Of this Westminster Abbey and the 
Cloisters at Norwich afford examples. A second source of difficulty in 
assigning buildings to their proper styles is that a form common in an earlier 
style is continued for a long period in some particular buildings, after it 
has been almost or quite extinct in other buildings ; this is rare in England, 
but some examples are to be found. 

In France both these sources of confusion occur to a great extent, and 
some buildings which have been very long in erecting have both. These ano- 
malies in some districts are more prevalent than in others, and an illustra- 
tion in point may be taken from the steeples about Caen and in other parts. 

Those of Norman date had, in some of the stages, several compartments 
of pannelling, of which the alternate ones, or if four the two middle ones, 
were pierced for windows; these were often, if the steeple was lofty, of a 
long proportion; when the next style came, of course, according to the 
usual character of that style, they were lengthened ; and when the Deco- 
rated style was formed, these long windows continued to occur, but they 
were a little modified by being made very small two lights; yet the same 
general appearance of these steeples was preserved by this adaptation for 
near 400 years; and so nearly is the outward form alike, that it requires a 
close approach to discern what the real style is. 

One other instance of resemblance in the details of very different periods 
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may be found in the spires being cut in tiles or shingles: this begins very 
early, and continues very late. This illustration will, I trust, explain my 
meaning ; and I may also remark that in France there is much more mixture 
of the features of different styles in the portions of buildings that were 
erected at the same period than we generally find in England. 

Although it is evident that the gradation in France, from the Norman 
style to the Early French, was carried on as in England by imperceptible 
degrees, yet we are not able to trace it so clearly from the continued ten- 
dency to Norman mixtures, which lasted till the style again changed to 
Decorated. 

We have therefore in each church, a greater or less mixture and very few 
pure buildings like our Early English in its confirmed state , and before the 
enlargement of windows, which marks our later buildings of that style, and 
forms the transition to the next. Of these pure buildings we found two so 
very excellent that they deserve especial mention. One is the church of Norrey, 
near Caen,a cross church, with a lofty steeple and a circular apsis, with chapels. 
The other, the Chapel of the Seminary at Bayeux, which was a monastery, 
and the buildings are mostly modern, except the chapel, which has lately 
been cleaned, and some restorations executed not in the best style; its 
beautiful porch is, however, still in a ruinous state. This chapel is a single 
plain groined space, with double lancet windows. It is in character and 
simple beauty more like the eastern portion of the Temple church than any 
thing we saw. This chapel has a curious eastern termination, which will be 
noticed when that subject is treated of. 

Norrey has its choir and north porch of a much richer character than the 
Seminary chapel, but still in its details, mouldings, and foliage, very pure, 
and much like English work. 

These examples, with various small portions, occurring in different build- 
ings, are sufficient to shew that, although not always (perhaps I might say, 
not often) so worked, yet that the Early French style, when pure, was very 
much like the Karly English. During this transition and that to the next 
style, many very large buildings were begun, and the Early English base of 
piers (the attic base worked to hold water) is as common in France as in 
England, if not indeed more so. During this time also the piers have varied, 
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though not exactly as in England, yet so much so, as not to require particu- 
lar enumeration, except in one case, arising from the general plan of finish- 
‘ing the eastern portion of the French churches ; this, in very nearly every 
large church and a great many small ones, is with a circular or multangular 
apsis, and this rendered it convenient to use a pier very seldom, if ever, 
used in England, that is a double column engaged in each other, the plan 
forming a figure of 8, one shaft to the choir and the other to the aisle. This 
arrangement is continued from very early French to very late work; and at 
one cathedral, these shafts have been fluted in modern times. 

As the Cathedral of Amiens is usually contrasted with Salisbury Cathedral, 
it will be proper here to notice the portal, or grand entrance, which forms 
so important a portion of most of the western facades, and in many of the 
transept ends, of the larger French churches. ‘They have in most instances 
the centre doors double; and in far the greater number, the head of the 
actual doorway is a straight line leaving a large tympanum. The sides are 
often very deep, far beyond almost any English Norman doors, and are very 
generally filled with saints of very large dimensions, in niches which are 
continued up the sides of the arches, and thus, with the tympanum, which 
is also often carved with statues in niches, or relieved figures in groups, 
forming a mass of statuary, which at a little distance becomes confused ; 
and the straight line at the head of the door having above it other straight 
lines of figures, the whole has a very unsatisfactory appearance from the 
arches being abruptly cut by these straight lines. This mode of ornament- 
ing the portals began about 1200, and continued more or less to the latest 
period; but not to quite so great an extent in the Flamboyant style, as 
some of the transept doors of that style are not so overpowered with statuary. 

It may be well to remark that the nail-head and toothed ornaments, 
though found in France, are by no means so abundant as in England ; there 
is, however, a great similarity in the style of carving at the same date in 
both countries. 

The enlarged windows, which led on in both countries to the Decorated 
style, appeared apparently at an early period, as parts of Amiens have 
real Decorated windows ; but it is not absolutely clear that they are so early 
as the walls, for many practical reasons might occur to defer the windows, 
the tracery at least, till a later period. However this may be, there seems 
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to have been a rather abrupt assumption of windows with geometrical 
tracery, much of which, from the large size of the churches, is very beau- 
tiful; and very soon appeared the glory of the French large churches, their’ 
magnificent wheels. In this particular we cannot compete with France. 
I am not certain that we have twenty wheel windows in England, which, for 
size and tracery, can well be named; while in most of the cathedrals in 
France there are one, often two, and sometimes three; and they are of all dates, 
from Early French to the latest Flamboyant, and from their size are often 
very elaborate ; and many of their large windows have wheels of very rich 
character in their heads. ‘The advance of flowing tracery not Flamboyant, 
does not seem to have taken place in France so completely as in England ; 
the tracery continuing apparently longer of a geometrical character, and 
then almost at once becoming Flamboyant. 

As there appear to be few pure Early French buildings, there appear to 
be as few pure Decorated ones; that is, buildings the style of which is 
without a tendency either backwards or forwards ; but there are many 
portions; and one chancel of a small church, Tour en Bessin, near Bayeux, 
is so beautiful and so completely harmonizes with our best English Decorated 
work, that it deserves especial notice. It is a cross church, the nave Nor- 
man, and the aisles destroyed, and the arches built up ; a central tower and 
transept. The tower and spire seem earlier than the chancel, which has 
very large windows above a lofty arcade. In this arcade (now very much 
mutilated, and part converted into cupboards and shut up) there have been 
two rich piscinas and three stalls; there may have been more stalls, but 
they are not now visible ; above this arcade a band of quatrefoils ran under 
a cornice and pierced parapet, with a passage between it and the windows. 
The chapel is beautifully groined, and has had a south door, the outside of 
which remains. Al] this work is of the purest character, and the mouldings 
bear a great analogy in character and combination to some of our best 
English Decorated work. 

This church renders it necessary again to revert to the finishing of the 
east ends of large and small churches ;—after 1200 it appears, during the 
prevalence of the Early French style, to have been not uncommon in smaller 
churches, to have the east ends flat ; for we found many country churches 
with three lancets and a flat east end, but of these nearly all were stopt. 
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A few east ends we also saw with Decorated windows at the east end, 
and the end flat. One large church in a town (Louviers) between Rouen 
and Evreux, the date of which is known to be 1218, had originally a flat 
east end and lancet, but now has a plaster addition to make a sort of cir- 
cular apsis. 

As a curious sort of intermediate finish of the east end, the Chapel of the 
Seminary at Bayeux and this Decorated chancel at Tour, may be cited, and 
I know not that we have anything like either of them in England. The 
first is easily described: at the east end one shaft rises in the middle and 
another behind it, then on each side of this shaft a recess, being three sides 
of an octagon, is formed; thus giving a singular and very beautiful finish, 
and still more beautiful groining, to the east end. (See Plate XVII.) I 
suspect this east end had originally two altars. 

At Tours another and much more elaborate composition is exhibited. 
Here we have the east end divided into three arches, the middle one con- 
taining a very fine five-light Decorated window, and each side arch having 
three sides of an octagon outwards; two of them with two-light windows, 
and the other with a one-light window ; all with good and varied Decorated 
tracery. The arcade which is inside the side windows, also runs inside of 
these polygonal portions, and is separately groined from :ts own shafts, and 
then the principal space again groined: the intricacy and beauty of this roof 
altogether I have seldom seen exceeded. It is not easy to describe this in 
words, but I trust a plan of the groining will make it clear. (See Plate X VIIL.) 
The choir of St. Quen at Rouen, and some parts of the transepts of this church 
and the cathedral, exhibit fine specimens of the French Decorated style. 

It may be proper here to remark that the cathedrals of some of the 
southern parts of France have various portions and combinations strikingly 
recalling their vicinity to Italy, and the modifications thence arising; but 
this subject belongs to that more minute view of each style which I propose 
to take hereafter. 

Before proceeding to the last or Flamboyant style, it 1s right to notice 
the continuance nearly through all the styles of that most simple mode of 
groining which, with us, is characteristic of the Early English style, and I 
think this is easily accounted for by the greater height, not only actual, but 
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proportional, in the French edifices, which rendered useless the elaborate 
groinings of our lower and lower proportioned churches; for the carving 
of the bosses, with us so beautiful, would be utterly lost at the distance and 
the angle it would be seen at in French churches. ‘That the French 
architects did it from choice, is evident from the occasional use in proper 
places—small chapels, niches, &c. of very elaborate and beautiful groining : 
but I do not recollect seeing any real fan tracery, though some roofs have 
pendants. 

It, may be well here to notice two singularities which run through all the 
later French styles: one is, the absence of all battlements, properly so 
called, whether real as parapets, or ornamental in buttresses, niches, &c. 
where they are so frequently used in England ; instead of them we have a 
profusion of pierced parapets of elaborate composition. The other orna- 
mental difference is in the feathering or cuspidation of arches in tracery, &c. 
In England, although the earliest feathering is generally a trefoil, yet the 
cinquefoil is used in Early English work, and is continued and used indif- 
ferently with the trefoil to the latest time. In France, though it cannot be 
said the cinquefoil is never used, yet the trefoil is so constant that cinquefoiled 
examples are very rare. 

In many of the large churches, such as the Cathedrals of Amiens and 
Rouen, and the church of St. Quen at Rouen, and at a few other places, 
the triforium is glazed as a window, and being in these instances large and 
lofty, and filled with stained glass, has a very fine effect. 

Of the stained glass I may say, that it is astonishing that so much has 
been saved as is still remaining, and its quality is mostly very good indeed. 
A careful examination with a good telescope is (from its distance from the 
eye) essential to a proper appreciation of its value. 

- [have said little of the minor adjuncts—screen-work, wood-work, &c. 
but I may here mention that the Cathedral of Evreux alone contains a com- 
plete mine of beautiful enrichments and tracery in wood screen-work, and 
in iron locks, handles, &c. ‘The beautiful shrine of St. Taurin in that city 
is acomplete silver gilt cross chapel, of the best Early French character and 
most admirable execution, and considerable size, being about five feet long, 
two feet wide, and three feet high, having many fine figures appearing in 
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the arches, and beautiful foliage in the crockets, &c.: if executed in stone as 
a chapel it would make a very fine building. Other edifices contain portions 
of screen-work, &c. of great value, and I believe some at least of the silver 
utensils, crosses, lamps, &c. are of ancient date. 

I now proceed to the last or Flamboyant style. Like our Perpendicular 
style, it seems to have come out nearly at once, as we see very little transi- 
tion from Decorated to it; though the nave of St. Ouen is such in some 
degree, but perhaps in a greater degree an adaptation of the latter style to 
the character of the choir. 

Like the Perpendicular style, its piers are often without capitals, the 
mouldings running into the arches; like the Perpendicular, it has a variety 
of bases to its piers, and also a variety of small buttresses to its niches; and 
it has also that interpenetration of mouldings and piers with bases, taking 
one set of mouldings and missing another, which is so common in the Eng- 
lish Perpendicular. It has its mouldings flattened and with large hollows, 
like Enghsh later work; but with these points the agreement nearly ends, 
and the styles are.in other points curiously contrasted. AlJthough the Per- 
pendicular style admits of great richness, we find it often worked very plain, 
yet retaining all the real character of the style; while plain Flamboyant 
seems very uncommon in I'rance. 

Its essence seems to be elaborate and minute ornament, and this continues 
till the forms and combinations are sadly debased, and a strange mixture of 
[talianisms jumbled with it. Its combinations in the earlier part of the style, 
for richness, elaborate ornament, and magnificent design, are admirable; and 
no one can visit Rouen, where there are many churches still used and others 
now desecrated, and contemplate leisurely the beautiful church of St. Mac- 
lou, without feeling the value of the style, and also the value of that fine 
stone which seems to have encouraged the Flamboyant architects to vie 
with each other in elaborate decoration. ‘The portals of Abbeville, Beau- 
vais, St. Riquier, Evreux, and of St. Maclou at Rouen, parts of Caudebec 
church and various other churches, are some of the finest specimens of this 
style. 

Some of the towers of this style are very fine, but too often mutilated; and 
the spire of one of the western towers of the Cathedral of Chartres may also 
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be mentioned as a fine specimen. I might add Harfleur and some other: 
smaller churches. 

The combination of tracery called Flamboyant, is not easy to express in 
words, and we have very little like it in England. An example or two ex- 
hibited, will be the best explanation. 

As in England, during this style a material alteration took place in the 
arches of doors, windows, &c. and in the same direction, viz. to become 
flatter; but is curious that it took an entirely different direction. While the 
English four-centered arch kept getting flatter and flatter, till it became a 
mere turn for the small arch and a straight line for the larger one; it still 
preserved a point, and, even when flattened so as to rise only a few inches, 
still preserved its character; of this arch I can find no distinct trace in 
France, though I will not say it does not exist, but its French companion, 
the flattened arch of the Flamboyant style, which is used as much as our 
four-centered arch, is a very simple one, consisting of an absolute straight 
line in the centre, and the angles rounded off with a quarter circle, giving 
more or less height to the arch as the radius of the quarter circle is greater 
or smaller. In domestic work the aperture often becomes a straight line 
with a drip, or other ornamental moulding or canopy over it. This style is 
exhibited in wooden domestic work in many parts of France, gradually 
adopting more and more Italianisms till they overpower all traces of Gothic. 

In churches it is not so easy to trace the debasement, but parts of some 
churches at Caen shew it clearly. 

Of the details of this style I have little more to say; but I must notice 
two very disagreeable piers which are not uncommon in this style. One is, 
a series of eight hollows and eight rounds without fillets; this pier has a 
capital to each round, but it looks very poor and meagre from the want of 
fillets; it is used at Beauvais and some other places. ‘The other is a plain 
round pier with no capital, but the moulding jumping out of the pier side, 
as if they had been soft and the pier stuck up into them. I know not that 
we have anything like these in England. 

I have heretofore noticed the very capricious omission and insertion of 
the drip moulding in all the I'rench styles, and both inside and out. In 
England, the nature of the material, or some other apparent reason, occurs 
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for this omission ; but in France, I can discover no Jaw or local reason for 
its use 1 some instances, and its omission in others. I may also notice that 
the flat character of the primitive Norman arch faces, with perhaps a large 
bead for the only moulding, continues to appear to a late date, and in some 
degree to operate till the two hollows of the I‘lamboyant style supersede that 
flatness. 

From the very great height of the large churches this character will be 
little noticed; but a good telescope (which is especially required to see 
many things in the French churches) will soon discover the absence of those 
rich suits of mouldings, so common tn the arches of our large churches. 

As one more characteristic of the Flamboyant style, may be noticed the 
use of a small number of very large crockets in the canopies of large portals ; 
the effect produced is very fine, but very different from any of our Perpendi- 
cular combinations. 

There are many more remarks | have to make on the minutie of the pro- 
gress of Architecture within my assigned limits, both in England and France, 
but I must reserve them for that comparison, style by style, which I propose, 
if favoured with health, to make more at large; but I hope I have said 
enough to induce those who have time and opportunity to study the styles 
of architecture in different countries, not as contradictions, but as members 
of the same family with local differences. 

If this is done with a basis of extensive English knowledge (for I still 
think that in England will be found the most clearly marked features of 
each style in its purity) then will every succeeding essay, giving details of 
buildings in any part of Kurope, be eminently useful, and lead the way to 
what is much wanted, a general statement of the progress of architecture in 
Europe ; and why may this not hereafter enable us to acquire some sys- 
tematic knowledge as to the Mahommedan and Hindu buildings, to which 
we are but strangers at present. 

Tt will give me great pleasure, if any Member of the Society who, has 
visited other parts of France which I have not, would give some account of 


what he has found there. 
I remain, thine truly, 


THOMAS RICKMAN. 


